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Abstract: The United States has experienced tremendous growth in the development of coaching 
initiatives including professional training programs, state endorsements and resources for coaches. 
These developments bring attention to the potential for coaching to improve education. They also 
raise the question of how best to facilitate implementation in local districts. One approach is to build 
capacity for coaching in schools and districts. Capacity building, as a policy tool, can facilitate the 
skills and knowledge necessary to engage in new practices. To understand the influence of capacity 
building efforts on districts’ decision to implement coach initiatives, this study examines how one 
Regional School District (RSD) worked to build capacity for literacy coaching among its 20 
constituent districts over three years. To analyze the data, I employed Weiss’ (1983) decision-making 
framework, which examines the influence of ideology, interests and information on policy positions 
and decision outcomes. Findings suggest that the RSD’s ongoing capacity building efforts influenced 
districts’ decision to implement coach roles, even in districts that initially expressed no interest in 
coaching. In addition, formal district leaders played an important role in shaping the interplay 
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between information, ideology, and interests. This study provides insights into the utility of capacity 
building for implementing coach roles and into the “politics” behind coaching initiatives. 

Keywords: coaching; capacity building; policy implementation; qualitative 

Generation de capacidades institucionales y la toma de decisiones en distritos escolares 
para implementar iniciativas de entrenamiento /coaching 

Resumen: Estados Unidos ha experimentado un enorme crecimiento en el desarrollo de iniciativas 
de entrenamiento/ coaching, incluyendo programas de formation profesional, avales estatales y de los 
recursos para entrenadores. Estos desarrollos llaman la atencion sobre el potential del 
entrenamiento /coaching para mejorar la education. Tambien plantean la cuestion de la mejor manera 
de facilitar la implantation de estas iniciativas en distritos escolares. Un enfoque consiste en 
desarrollar la capacidad institutional para entrenar en las escuelas y los distritos. El desarrollo de 
capacidades institucionales como instrumento de politica, puede facilitar las habilidades y 
conocimientos necesarios para participar en las nuevas practicas. Para entender la influencia de los 
esfuerzos de creation de capacidad institutional en las decisiones de los distritos para implementar 
iniciativas de entrenamiento /coaching, este estudio examino como un Distrito Escolar Regional 
(RSD) trabajo para crear capacidad institucional para el entrenamiento /coaching, de alfabetizacion 
entre sus 20 distritos constituyentes. Los datos fueron recolectados a traves de entrevistas anuales 
con los administradores en todos los 20 distritos por mas de tres anos. Para analizar los datos, 
emplee el marco de toma de decisiones de Weiss (1983, que examina la influencia de la ideologia, los 
intereses y la information sobre las posiciones politicas y los resultados de la decision). Los hallazgos 
sugieren que los esfuerzos de creation de capacidad en curso en RSD influyeron en la toma de 
decisiones en los distritos para implementar funciones de entrenamiento /coaching, incluso en distritos 
que expresaron inicialmente ningun interes en coaching. Este estudio proporciona information 
detallada sobre la utilidad de la creation de capacidades para la implementation de los papeles del 
entrenadores y en la "politica" detras de las iniciativas de entrenamiento /coaching. 

Palabras clave: Entrenamiento; creation de capacidad institucional; implementation de la politica; 
cualitativo 

A capacidade institucional e a toma de decisoes em distritos escolares para implementar 
iniciativas de treinamento/ coaching 

Resumo: Os Estados Unidos tern experimentado um grande crescimento no desenvolvimento de 
acyoes de treinamento/coaching, incluindo programas de forma^ao profissional, garantias estatais e 
recursos para treinadores. Estes desenvolvimentos chamam a atenyao para o potencial de 
treinamento/coaching para melhorar a educa^ao. Eles tambem levantam a questao de qual a melhor 
forma de facilitar a implementa^ao destas iniciativas em distritos escolares. Uma abordagem e 
desenvolver a capacidade institucional para a treinamento/coaching nas escolas e distritos. O 
refor^o da capacidade institucional como instmmento de politica, pode facilitar as habilidades e 
conhecimentos necessarios para participar das novas praticas. Para entender a influencia dos 
esfor^os de capacita^ao institucional nas decisoes dos distritos para implementar iniciativas de 
treinamento/coaching, este estudo examinou como um distrito escolar regional (RSD) trabalhou 
para desenvolver a capacidade institucional para a treinamento/coaching, alfabetiza^ao entre seus 20 
distritos que a constituem. Os dados foram coletados por meio de entrevistas anuais com 
administradores em todos os 20 distritos de mais de tres anos. Para analisar os dados, eu usei o 
quadro de decisao-Weiss (1983), que examina a influencia da ideologia, interesses e informayoes 
sobre as posi^oes politicas e os resultados da decisao). Os resultados sugerem que os esfor^os de 
constru^ao de capacidade em curso no RSD influenciou a tomada de decisao em funyoes distritais 
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para implementar a treinamento/coaching, mesmo em distritos que, inicialmente, nao manifestaram 
interesse em treinamento/coaching. Este estudo fornece informa^oes detalhadas sobre a utilidade de 
capacita^ao para a implementa^ao dos papeis dos treinadores e "politica" por tras das iniciativas de 
treinamento/coaching. 

Palavras-chave: treinamento/coaching; capacitafao institucional; implementa^ao de politicas; 
qualitativo 


Introduction 

Coach roles are increasingly touted as an effective means for improving education. Research 
suggests that the implementation of coach initiatives is correlated with improvements in teaching 
(Cantrell & Hughes, 2008; Neuman & Cunningham, 2009) and increased student achievement 
outcomes as measured by standardized tests (Biancarosa, Bryk, & Dexter, 2010; Campbell & Malkus, 
2011; Elish-Piper, 2011; Marsh et. al. 2008). The premise is that on-site coaches increase teachers’ 
access to high quality professional development. As such, coaches are understood as working to 
facilitate teacher learning (Neufeld & Roper, 2003; Poglinco & Bach, 2004; Vanderburg & Stephens, 
2010). Typical coaching activities might include modeling instructional strategies, observing and 
providing feedback, facilitating conversations about student work, or leading teachers in data 
analysis and problem solving (Killion & Harrison, 2006; Walpole & McKenna, 2004). 

The potential benefits of coaching have led to a flurry of activities aimed at facilitating the 
implementation of coach roles, often under the banner of increasing teachers’ opportunity to 
assume leadership roles. States have created endorsements and certificates that teachers can add to 
their teaching license (Hohenbrink, Stauffer, Zigler, & Uhlenhake, 2011; Shelton, 2011). Universities, 
professional associations and school partners have invested in the development of professional 
training programs (Mangin & Dunsmore, 2014; Berg, Bosch, Lessin-Joseph, & Souvanna, 2013; 
Bradley-Levine, 2011, 2012; Bukowiecki, 2012; Paxton, Slattery, Baynum, 2012; Leonard, Petta, & 
Porter, 2012; Ross et al., 2011; Valli, van Zee, & Rennert-Ariev, 2006). Coaches can attend 
conferences and join online forums designed to guide and support their practice (e.g. Learning 
Forward Summer Conference on Teacher Leadership http://www.learningforward.org/ and The 
Center for Teaching Quality “Collaboratory” http://www.teachingquality.org/) . In addition, 
professional standards such as the Teacher Leader Model Standards (Teacher Leadership 
Exploratory Consortium, 2011) and the Standards for Middle and High School Literacy Coaches 
(International Reading Association, 2006) offer guidance on how to design and enact these roles. 

These developments bring attention to the potential for coaching to improve education. 

They also raise the question of how best to facilitate the implementation of coach roles in local 
districts. One approach is to build capacity for coaching in schools and districts. Capacity building, 
as a policy tool, can facilitate the skills and knowledge necessary to engage new practices (Schneider 
& Ingram, 1990; Weatherly and Lipsky, 1977). While capacity building may require significant 
financial investment up front, it is expected to yield long-term returns (McDonnell and Elmore, 
1987). However, these returns are uncertain because capacity building alone is not necessarily 
predictive of the extent to which policy actors embody the will to reform (Firestone, 1989). Rather, 
policy actors’ propensity to implement new policies is dependent, in part, on their ideology, 
interests, and access to information (Weiss, 1983). Thus, capacity building may be both necessary 
and insufficient as a mechanism for facilitating coaching. 

To understand the influence of capacity building efforts on districts’ decision to implement 
coach initiatives, this study examines how one Regional School District (RSD) worked to build 
capacity for literacy coaching among its 20 constituent districts. Absent the authority to mandate 
coach initiatives in the independent districts, the study asks: 
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Now did the regional district’s capacity building efforts influence the 20 constituent districts’ decision to 
implement coach initiatives? 

What influence did ideology, interests, and information have on the districts’ decision outcomes? 

To investigate these questions, I examined the decision outcomes in all 20 districts over the course 
of three years. During this time the RSD provided districts with literacy coach training that was 
intended to build capacity for the implementation of coaching initiatives. To analyze the data, I 
employed Weiss’ (1983) decision-making framework, which examines the influence of ideology, 
interests and information on policy positions and decision outcomes. Findings suggest that the 
RSD’s ongoing capacity building efforts influenced districts’ decision to implement coach roles, even 
in districts that initially expressed no interest in coaching as a school improvement strategy. In 
addition, formal district leaders played an important role in shaping the interplay between 
information, ideology, and interests. This study provides insights into the utility of capacity building 
as a way to influence districts’ decision whether to implement coach roles. This study also provides 
insights into the “politics” of coaching initiatives. 

Capacity Building and Decision Outcomes 

In the sections that follow I provide a conceptual framework for understanding and 
analyzing district efforts to implement coach initiatives. First, I describe the potential benefits of 
capacity building as a policy implementation tool. Next, I present Weiss’s decision-making 
framework as a lens for interpreting districts’ responses to regional capacity building efforts. This 
framework provides an analytic lens for examining coach role implementation. 

Capacity Building as an Approach to Policy Implementation 

A common theme in the field of policymaking is the tension between autonomy and control, 
which is evident in ongoing shifts from centralized decision making to more localized discretion. 
Policies that emphasize the legitimacy of centralized control typically employ authority tools such as 
regulations, mandates, monitoring and accountability measures as a means to facilitate policy 
implementation (Elmore, 1983). “These tools assume agents and targets are responsive to the 
organizational structure of leader-follower relationships and that lower level agents usually will do as 
they are told” (Schneider and Ingram, 1990, p. 514). However, policy actors do not always perform 
as instructed, sometimes demonstrating a lack of will or interest (Firestone, 1989). In some cases, 
local contexts present unique conditions that lead to policy adaptations at the local level 
(McLaughlin, 1987, 1990). Alternately, lack of compliance may result from limited know-how or 
resources, suggesting a need for capacity building efforts (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). As such, 
policies that rely primarily on mandates and inducements have found limited success (Liu, 2004, 
Strunk & McEachin, 2013). 

An alternate approach to policy implementation involves greater autonomy for localities and 
increased discretion in decision-making (Elmore, 1983). In the context of local autonomy, capacity 
building is thought to increase adherence to policy goals. Capacity building can include a range of 
components including technical assistance, material resources, information distribution and 
increased opportunities to learn (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987; McDonnell, 1994). 

Capacity programs assume that the target groups will have sufficient incentive or 
motivation to participate in the activity, or change their behavior, if they are properly 
informed and have the necessary resources. Thus, these programs assume individuals 
are free agents, able to make their own decisions, and do not need to be coerced 
through the passage of formal laws mandating certain behavior (Schneider and 
Ingram, 1990, p. 518). 
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Short-term investment in information, resources and assistance can produce actions at the local level 
that align with policy goals (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). Capacity building may be especially 
important in the context of education, where changes to instruction require high levels of skill 
(Shulman, 1986; Spillane & Thompson, 1997). Research on capacity building approaches to policy 
implementation suggests that building skills and knowledge can facilitate reform (Cohen & Hill, 
2001; Strunk & McEachin, 2013). At the same time, the long-term benefits of capacity building are 
uncertain because policy implementation also depends on the target population’s will to reform 
(Firestone, 1989). 

Decision Outcomes 

Understanding the decision outcomes of policy actors requires an examination of the factors 
that influence decision-making. Here I draw on Weiss’s decision-making framework (1983), which 
serves as a tool for examining the decisions made by policy actors (see figure 1). According to Weiss, 
three forces influence decision-making: ideology, interest, and information 1 . This confluence of 
forces affects the local level pokey actor’s pokey position and decision outcome. Drawing directly 
from Weiss (1983), I offer a brief description of each of these three components. 



Figure 1. Weiss’ (1983) Decision Making Framework* 

* Adapted from Weiss (1995). 

Following Weiss’ definition, ideology encompasses “philosophy, principles, values, and 
poktical orientation” (p. 224). At the heart of ideology are personal beliefs that are moral and ethical 
in nature as well as poktical orientations that predispose policy actors to particular programs of 
action. Personal ideologies may be “well constructed and coherent” or “haphazard and makeshift” 
(p. 224). As such, ideology constitutes an “emotionally charged” stance from which pokey actors 
take a poktical position. Interests refer primarily to self-interest, including but not limited to, one’s 
desire to maintain or increase status, legitimacy, position, influence or material gain. The interplay of 
interests may occur pubkely, in view of other actors and pokeymakers, or interests may be 


Weiss later added a fourth factor, institutions, to create a 4-1 framework, which she applied to a case of site-based 
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negotiated out of sight, lending to the notion of “playing politics.” In some cases self-interest may 
conflict with organizational interest. Information refers to the knowledge that people bring to bear 
in their decision-making. Weiss’ uses the term “information” to convey “the partial, biased, or 
invalid understandings” that we bring to bear on decision-making (p. 225). Information can include 
“scientific research, experienced judgment, folk wisdom, or gut feeling” (p. 226). Regardless of its 
quality, information contributes to the explanatory framework used for interpreting policy choices 
and actions. 

Weiss explains that the policy decision-making process should be understood as a 
continuous interplay between these three forces. Moreover, this process is inherently influenced by 
policy actors’ ability to leverage power. “The distribution of power determines WHOSE ideology, interests, 
and information will be dominant' ’ (p. 239). Shifts in power can result in different combinations of 
ideology-interests-information receiving more or less attention in the decision-making process. 

I present Weiss’s decision-making framework as a lens for interpreting the decision 
outcomes of 20 districts exposed to a regional capacity building program aimed at increasing the 
prevalence of literacy coach initiatives. While capacity building can take numerous forms, this study 
examines the regional district’s effort to build capacity by creating a Literacy Coaches Network 
(LCN): an extensive program of professional development intended to increase opportunities to 
learn about coaching. Creating opportunities to learn can facilitate policy actions at the local level 
that align with larger policy goals (McDonnell, 1994; Weatherly & Lipsky, 1977). As such, I treat the 
LCN as a source of information that intersects with other sources of information, as well as the 
ideologies and interests of key policy actors in each of the 20 districts. Using Weiss’ I-I-I decision¬ 
making framework provides insights into the utility of capacity building as a means to influence 
coaching policies and practices. 


Study Design 

This qualitative study presents findings from a three-year investigation into one Regional 
School District’s (RSD) efforts to build capacity for literacy coaching in their 20 constituent districts. 
Here I describe the study context; sample selection; data sources and collection procedures; data 
organization and analysis; limitations; and the terms used in this paper. 

Study Context 

The research for this qualitative study took place in one Regional School District (RSD) in 
one Midwestern state. RSDs are intermediary districts that may operate in a way similar to county- 
level education offices in other US states. They are a stmctural mechanism for creating economies of 
scale and providing services such as special education, data processing, and professional 
development that might otherwise be too costly for individual districts. RSDs have an elected board 
and rely on millages to fund their operations. While RSDs do not hold authoritative power over 
their constituent districts, they commonly seek to influence educational improvement efforts by 
providing their constituent districts with technical assistance and resources for high-priority 
improvement goals and policies. Nevertheless, the districts remain autonomous and free to make 
independent decisions irrespective of the goals or initiatives advanced by the RSD. The Regional 
School District participating in this study (hereafter called “the RSD”) included 20 constituent 
districts, each with it’s own administrative structure, budget, operations, and decision-making 
authority. 

During the time period for this study, 2006-2009, the RSD’s work took place in the context 
of significant shifts in state education policy. These shifts were due, in part, to a state recession and 
growing belief in the need for a knowledge-based economy to supplement the declining 
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manufacturing industry. In this context, the state department of education adopted new 
standardized curriculum, increased graduation requirements, and focused more attention on 
assessing student achievement outcomes. Shifting demographics also increased the importance of 
educational programs that would meet the needs of impoverished and underserved populations 
including English learners and transient families. In response to these practical and policy demands, 
both regional and local districts sought multiple ways to improve the quality of public education. 

The RSD participating in this study had a reputation for being forward thinking and a leader 
in the state with regard to educational reform. In response to the educational challenges described 
above, they developed an ambitious systemic improvement initiative that aimed to increase 
educational capacity in five areas, one of which was literacy. A key component of the literacy 
initiative was to develop and implement literacy coach roles in all 20 of its independently operated 
constituent districts. Coaching was understood as a way to support and strengthen literacy teaching 
and student learning. Whereas the RSD could not mandate the implementation of coaching, they 
could direct resources toward that end and, in 2006, the RSD hired a team of consultants to develop 
and lead a literacy-focused professional development program intended to build capacity for 
coaching. Later that year, they launched the Literacy Coaches Network (LCN) with 90 participants 
from 19" of their 20 constituent districts. In subsequent years that number expanded to 115 
participants from all 20 constituent districts. The aim of the Dteracy Coaches Network was to 
provide aspiring coaches, primarily classroom teachers, with opportunities to interact, learn from 
one another, and build a network of colleagues from which to exchange ideas and experiences. 

The design of the LCN in the first year included 8 day-long training sessions that took place 
at a centralized location at a cost of $75 per participant annually, which was paid by the sending 
district. This configuration altered slightly in subsequent years, to accommodate two cohorts: one 
for new participants and a second for “continuing” participants. The LCN sessions included 
opportunities to learn about the work that literacy coaches do, the content matter that coaches need 
to know, and procedures for communicating that content to teachers. The participants read three 
books about literacy coaching and networked with other aspiring coaches from within their districts 
and from other districts. Principals were invited to approximately half of the LCN sessions to learn 
about coaching alongside their participating teachers. Given the districts’ status as autonomous 
agents, the RSD administrators and the LCN leaders recognized that the training outcomes would 
likely vary by district and even encouraged participants to develop coaching roles that would fit the 
needs of their local context. 

Data Sources and Collection Procedures 

The data reported here come primarily from annual interviews that were conducted in three 
consecutive years with assistant superintendents of curriculum (or their designees) from all 20 
districts of the RSD. Typically, assistant superintendents supervise literacy coaches and/or control 
the budget for such instructionally-related personnel expenditures. In some districts, there was no 
assistant superintendent or someone other than the assistant superintendent was responsible for 
overseeing the literacy coach initiative. Thus, in the first year interviews were conducted with 14 
assistant superintendents, 1 superintendent, 4 principals, and 3 program coordinators for a total of 
22 interviews with district representatives (In two districts, responsibility for literacy coaching was 
shared by two people so I interviewed two people). A similar interview schedule was repeated in 
years two and three. 


7 District 5 did not send participants to the Literacy Coaches Network the first year (see appendix 
A). 
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The semi-structured interview protocols included open-ended questions that focused on 
four areas of inquiry: (a) How would you describe the district? (b) What kinds of literacy-related 
roles currently exist in your district? (c) What factors facilitate the implementation of literacy coach 
roles? (d) What factors constrain the implementation of literacy coach roles? These broad inquiry 
fields elicited information about the districts’ policy positions, decision outcomes and sources of 
influence without asking leading questions about individual interests, ideology or sources of 
information. Participants were asked to elaborate, explain, and provide illustrative examples. 

In addition to annual interviews with the district-level leaders, each year I also interviewed 
the Assistant Superintendent of the RSD and the two lead consultants in charge of organizing the 
literacy coach training sessions. These semi-structured interviews focused on understanding (a) the 
organizational structure and purpose of the RSD, (b) the history, design, and purpose of the LCN 
and, (c) the perceived outcomes of the LCN and possible future plans. These interviews supplement 
the interviews with district-level leaders. All of the interviews were audiotaped and transcribed 
except in the case of one district-level administrator who declined to be recorded. Upon completion 
of each interview I wrote field notes to capture preliminary insights and emerging themes. 

To gain information about the RSD’s efforts to build capacity I observed 22 day-long 
Literacy Coaches Network sessions over the course of the three-year study. The purpose of the 
observations was to understand the delivery of the program content, to observe the lands of 
interactions participants had with one another and to talk informally with the participants about 
their experiences. During these sessions I sat with the participants, took electronic field notes, and 
participated in some of the activities. In addition, I collected all of the training manuals and learning 
materials distributed as part of the LCN training program. 

Data Organization and Analysis 

Interview transcripts and field notes were organized and analyzed with the assistance of 
NVivo software. The analytic procedures included the development of descriptive and thematic 
codes (Creswell, 2013). In the first phase of coding, the principal investigator and a research assistant 
descriptively coded all the interviews, expanding and refining the codes as study participants 
revealed new information (Coffey & Atkinson, 1996). We worked collaboratively to reconcile any 
coding differences and reviewed the entire set of interviews to ensure that codes had been applied 
consistently across the data set. In the second phase of analysis, the principal investigator applied a 
deductive coding scheme using concepts derived from the literature on coaching and policy making 
(Miles & Huberman, 1994). Coded data were organized into matrices to facilitate a search for 
patterns across the data set as well as disconfirming evidence. In the process of analyzing the data I 
sought to understand the influence of information, ideology and interests on districts’ decision 
outcomes in the context of regional capacity building. 

Limitations 

This study examines district decision-making, focusing on the district as the unit of analysis. 
While I recognize the challenge of making singular assertions about a large organization made up of 
diverse people, I nonetheless aimed to characterize districts’ experiences distinct from the 
experiences of individuals. As such, I do not provide details about the interviewees’ background, 
skills, or experiences. At the same time, I rely on individual administrators to convey information 
about their district, which presents the risk of interpreting a single individual’s experience as the 
“district” experience. To address this challenge I asked the interviewees to speak as district 
representatives and to share the range of viewpoints prevalent in their district. All of the 
interviewees had regular contact with a wide range of district stakeholders and indicated that they 
were familiar with others’ viewpoints. 
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Administrators’ reports provided a means to learn about the ways in which ideology, 
interests and information influenced their decision outcomes related to the implementation of 
literacy coach initiatives. I relied exclusively on the perception of those administrators responsible 
for making decisions about allocating resources to instructional support personnel. The use of self- 
reports recognizes that the administrators’ perceptions shape how they respond to reform pressures 
(Spillane, 1998; Spillane, Reiser, & Reimer, 2002). As such, I treat the administrators’ reports as 
legitimate interpretations that can influence their decision outcomes. At the same time, the 
administrators’ reports should not be interpreted as the sole perspective on coaching or coaching 
initiatives; rather, I give these reports credence because of the administrators’ decision-making 
status, not because they accurately reflect the majority view. Furthermore, to the extent that this 
investigation relies on self-reports, the findings should be interpreted as exploratory and in need of 
further investigation. 

Note on Terms 

The districts in this study did not use common language to talk about coaching. Thus, 
districts with similar kinds of roles often used different terms to talk about these roles (e.g. academic 

support teachers, cognitive coaches, reading specialists, reading teachers, literacy consultants, etc_). 

Alternately, some districts used the same terms to talk about very different roles. For this reason I 
use the term “coach” to describe roles that focus on teachers’ learning, whether those roles are full- 
or part-time positions. To further distinguish between different types of coaching roles I draw on a 
classification system that I developed in conjunction with an earlier analysis of coaching in these 20 
districts (see Mangin, 2009). That analysis found three different orientations toward coaching: 
classic, modified and none (see Table 1: Literacy Coach Role Typology). These orientations 
recognize that not all districts aim to create “classic” roles but rather, may adapt “modified” roles to 
fit localized needs or may have legitimate reasons not to create coaching initiatives as part of their 
reform strategy. 
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Table 1 


Literacy Coach Role Typology 


Role 

Aim 

Example 

Classic 

To develop school-level positions 
that include release time for 
teachers to work with their 
colleagues on instmctional 
improvement. 

• Full- or part-time literacy coaches focus 
their work on: improving teachers’ literacy 
instruction, adoption of new literacy 
programs, use of common literacy 
language, and/or incorporation of literacy 
into other subject areas. 

Modified 

To develop positions that do not 
include release time from teaching 
and/or that include tasks other 
than working with colleagues on 
instructional matters. 

• Literacy coaches spend majority of their 
time working as: media specialist, reading 
specialist, classroom teacher, test 
coordinator, or other role. 

• Classroom teacher is given literacy coach 
title; provides professional development 
to colleagues on in-service days, after 
school, during lunch and/or planning 
periods. 

None 

To maintain existing literacy 
practices. 

• Existing system of paraprofessionals and 
reading specialists focus improvement 
efforts on students through pull-out or 
push-in assistance programs. 



• No specialized roles for literacy 

instruction exist outside regular classroom 
teachers. 


Findings and Discussion 

I present the findings for this study in three sections. First, I describe the decision outcomes 
articulated by the district administrators, noting the ways in which districts shifted their policies over 
the course of the three-year study. Second, I report findings related to the intersection of 
information, ideology and interest, paying special attention to the influence of the RSD’s capacity 
building efforts on districts’ policy positions. Finally, I describe how leadership appeared to 
influence districts’ policy agenda and decision outcomes. 

Districts’ Decision Outcomes 

All 20 of the constituent districts participated in the Literacy Coaches Network yet the 
districts did not move forward with coaching initiatives at the same pace or in the same way. This 
variation is not surprising given that the districts had a high level of autonomy. Districts were not 
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obligated to develop literacy coaching as part of their participation in the LCN. Indeed, the LCN 
leaders repeatedly stated during interviews that they did not have a singular vision for how coaching 
would be implemented or a particular model they aimed to promote. 

Every school district needs to make those decisions based on their needs, personnel, 
and the human and financial resources. I think one of the successes of the literacy 
network is because we give them some sound principles about having a well-defined 
literacy vision, about having common language, about having shared leadership, 
about the importance of having your staff learning just like your students are 
learning. Then [the district] cuts out the dress so to speak, or the fabric you use for 
the dress, to make it fit (LCN Leader, Year 2, p. 11). 

This analogy likens district-level design of coaching initiatives to a tailor making different dress 
patterns from the same fabric. Thus, the LCN leaders treated variation in districts’ decision 
outcomes as a logical and appropriate outcome. In this context, it is helpful to examine the kinds of 
roles that developed across the 20 districts (see Table 2). 

Table 2. 


The Progress of Coach Initiatives Over Three Years 


District 

Roles focused on 
teachers prior to 
LCN 

Roles developed in 
response to LCN 

Roles developed at 
the conclusion of the 
3-year study 

Future 

Development 

Anticipated 

3 

Classic 


Classic 


19 


Classic 

Classic 


20 

Classic 


Classic 


9 

Classic 


Classic 


6 

Classic 


Classic 


14 

Classic 


Classic 


8 


Classic 

Classic 


1 


Modified 

Modified + 

X 

15 


Modified 

Modified + 


12 


Modified 

Modified 


11 


Modified 

Modified + 


16 


Modified 

Classic 


18 


Modified 

None 


13 


Modified 

Modified 


10 




X 

4 



Modified 


5 





17 





2 



Modified 

X 

7 




X 


+ Development of coach roles and practices extended beyond previous year’s enactment. 
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Prior to attending the LCN, five districts had already implemented coaching efforts. In these 
districts, educators with diverse titles (e.g. academic support teachers, reading specialists, reading 
itinerants) were responsible for providing teachers with professional learning, guidance, and support 
in much the same way a literacy coach works. At the conclusion of the first year of the LCN, nine 
additional districts had moved forward with coach-type roles although many of these were 
“modified,” focusing on teachers’ learning in addition to students’ learning. At the conclusion of the 
third year of the LCN, an additional six districts had made progress with coach-type roles, creating 
new coach roles, improving upon existing roles, or moving toward “classic” roles focused 
exclusively on teachers’ professional learning. Moreover, four districts indicated plans for further 
progression with coach roles in the upcoming school year. 

Taken together, the capacity building efforts of the LCN appear to have tripled the coaching 
initiatives across the region. When the training program began, only a quarter of the districts had 
coaches. At the end of the three-year study, three-quarters of the districts had implemented some 
kind of coaching initiative aimed at increasing teachers’ opportunities to learn. It would seem that 
the capacity building approach to implementation was successful. At the same time, individual 
school districts progressed unevenly and differentially. In the following section I describe how 
ideology and interests combined with the information flowing from the RSD and elsewhere to 
influence districts’ policy positions and decision outcomes with regard to coaching. 

The Influence of Ideology, Interests and Information 

According to Weiss (1983), decision outcomes are the result of the interaction between 
policy actors’ ideology, interests, and information. This confluence of forces affects the policy 
positions that actors take and their propensity to act in accordance with policy goals. Thus, 
examining the districts’ policy positions in the context of Weiss’ decision-making framework can 
provide insights into the uneven progress and differential decisions that typified the 20 autonomous 
districts. 

Information 

Weiss (1983) explains that information can be any source of knowledge that policy actors 
bring to bear in the decision-making process. This includes “scientific research, experienced 
judgment, folk wisdom, or gut feeling” (p. 226). Policy actors may be exposed to multiple sources of 
information simultaneously or influenced by some sources more so than others. While it is difficult 
to know the full range of information that may have influenced individual policy actors in this study, 
the participants indicated that information from the LCN was a key factor in their decision-making. 

According to district administrators, the primary source of information about coaching came 
from the Literacy Coaches Network (LCN). Many described their participation in the LCN as 
focusing their attention on coaching as a strategy for improving literacy and positively influencing 
their decision to implement coaching initiatives. One Assistant Superintendent whose district 
developed classic coach roles explained, 

I couldn’t have done it without the RSD. They have provided all of the professional 
development. They are the ones who continue to bring the folks together to give 
them the opportunities and network with other lit coaches from other districts. I 
mean I can’t do it without our RSD. All those folks have been instrumental in 
helping this whole process. (District 19, Year 2, p. 16) 

Through the LCN, participants were exposed to many types of information including expert 
opinion on coaching strategies, research on literacy instruction, and experiential knowledge 
from other coaches. 
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Even districts that opted to implement modified coach roles described the LCN as a 
key source of information for designing their coaching initiatives. For example, the Director 
of Instmction and School Improvement in District 2 explained that the LCN increased the 
reading specialists’ willingness to take on coaching responsibilities. He described the level of 
influence from the LCN as. 

Huge. I would say very, very huge. I would say the knowledge that the specialists 
gained and the experiences they had helped not only them but even me because I 
had an opportunity to visit some of the trainings a few times. It helped me see the 
difference between what a reading teacher does and what a literacy coach does and 
how important both pieces are and what an impact it can have on student 
achievement. So I would say it had a very, very large impact on our vision and on our 
direction. (District 2, Year 3, p. 8) 

Such claims about the utility of the LCN for building districts’ capacity to implement coaching 
initiatives were common, yet the districts progressed unevenly in their development of coaching and 
exhibited differential responses. This variation is likely due to the influence of multiple sources of 
information but also to the interaction of information with ideology and interests. In some cases, the 
confluence of information, ideology and interests lead to increased willingness to implement 
coaching. Other times, they interacted to limit coaching initiatives despite three years of capacity 
building efforts by the RSD. 

Ideology 

As explained above, ideology encompasses “philosophy, principles, values, and political 
orientation” (Weiss, 1983, p. 224). In the context of schools, ideology can refer to beliefs about 
students, educators, the purpose of schools or any other aspect of education. Ideologies are 
understood as influencing decision outcomes by injecting emotion into the decision making process. 
Indeed, decision-making is never purely rational (Simon, 1986) and examining the underlying 
ideologies that influence policy positions can help us understand decision outcomes. Because I 
conducted interviews exclusively with administrators, the ideologies captured are either the 
administrators’ beliefs and values or their perceptions of their colleagues’ ideologies, that is, the 
beliefs and values held by other administrators, teachers or specialists. 

The most pervasive ideology that emerged was a belief that educators’ time should be spent 
working with students. This belief focused on the idea that students need learning supports and 
remediation more so than teachers. Stated cmdely as a “fix the kids” mindset, this belief predisposed 
educators to retaining roles focused on providing supplemental services to children, such as para- 
professionals and reading specialists. Administrators described educators with this ideology as 
demanding assistance for students they viewed as being difficult to teach, behind grade level, or 
needing different learning strategies. This ideological stance is evident in the following passage in 
which the Reading Director from District 17 describes what would happen if reading specialist roles 
were shifted to include more time spent with teachers and less time working with children. She 
exclaimed. 

The teachers would be screaming. I’m telling you that right now. Especially the lower 
el[ementary] teachers. The second grade teachers weren’t real hot on the idea that the 
specialists were just going to come in rather than pull [students] out... [Spending less 
time with students] would be a really, really bad move. (Year 1, p. 12) 

In this case, moving from a “pull-out” to a “push-in” reading intervention model had been a hurdle. 
Thus, the Reading Director felt certain that teachers would oppose altering the reading specialist role 
to include more time providing professional learning to teachers. Other districts expressed similar 
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views about the shift to coaching despite participating in the RSD training program where they 
received information about the value of coaching. 

Despite administrators’ perception that some school-level educators embraced ideologies 
that were counter-productive to coaching, many of those same administrators expressed the 
importance of changing existing ideologies. Administrators described gradually working toward 
implementation of coaching practices, typically by changing the responsibilities associated with 
existing student-focused roles. One elementary principal who was in charge of overseeing the 
reading teachers described this challenging shift toward coaching; “Teachers had some built up 
animosity towards the new literacy coaches [formerly called reading teachers] because they weren’t 
coming into their room and pulling kids out and fixing them” (District 4, Year 3, p. 4). He went on 
to describe how teachers came to embrace the literacy coach role over time: 

At the beginning of this year we began to do some real deep data digging and 
teachers actually began to understand how to use data to determine instructional 
practices. That was led by our literacy coaches and all of a sudden, the light went on, 
and people went “Oh my gosh. I didn’t realize this is what DBLS score meant and 
you’ve given me several things I can do in practice to make it happen.” And then 
.. .the relationship between teaching staff and literacy coaches took off. In 
December, the comment was made to me at a staff meeting, “we don’t know how 
we ever got along without them.” So the change was dramatic and now the literacy 
coaches are looked upon almost with reverence. (District 4, Year 3, p. 4) 

In this example, teachers’ ideology shifted in response to new information about the utility of 
coaching, leading to new beliefs about the value and importance of coaching. This gradual shift 
toward coaching exemplified all of the districts described as having “modified” roles. 

Interests 

According to Weiss (1983), interests refer primarily to self-interest, including but not limited 
to, one’s desire to maintain or increase status, legitimacy, position, influence or material gain. 
Administrators participating in this study commonly indicated that their policy position regarding 
coaching was directly associated with the interests of the persons who would be affected by the 
development of a coaching initiative. Thus, the self-interests of teachers, para-professionals, and 
reading specialists influenced the administrators’ decision whether to develop a coaching initiative. 
The primary interest that emerged was the desire to maintain job status and job stability. Specialists 
sought to maintain their status as expert interventionists and resist changes to their role that would 
force them to learn new skills or, possibly, eliminate their positions all together. Likewise, teachers 
sought to retain specialists who provided either pull-out or push-in services that they perceived as 
alleviating their work load. Combined, the interests of teachers and specialists influenced 
administrators to develop policy positions that limited coaching. 

For example, District 17 had dedicated extensive resources to the development of a long¬ 
standing reading specialist program. Specialists were regarded as reading experts and teachers relied 
on them to work with challenging students. Both teachers and specialists were vocal about their 
desire to retain the existing program. The influence of self-interest on decision making and the 
specialists’ power to shape the decision-making process are conveyed in this interview excerpt: 
Reading Director: I honestly don’t know where this will all go next year. We’re going to 
discuss that at a meeting next week. 

Interviewer: Who will participate in that discussion? Who gets the chance to weigh in? 
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Reading Director: They do, the reading specialists. They get a heavy weigh-in. They weigh 
more than me.... I have to get the okay from the curriculum assistant superintendent and I 
have to get the okay from the principals before I can do anything. They weigh heavy but the 
reading specialists weigh the heaviest, which is really the way it should be. They’re doing the 
job. (District 17, Year 1, p. 7) 

In this case, it was in the director’s self-interest to support the interests of the teachers and 
specialists. As such, her need to maintain status and job stability for herself and specialists appears to 
counteract the influence of the information received from the LCN. 

While some administrators aligned their own interests with those of teachers and specialists 
to buffer against the shift toward coaching, other administrators actively worked to shift teachers’ 
understanding of coaching and demonstrate how it could align with their self-interest. To do this, 
administrators often relied on data (see District 4 above), making the case that their existing 
strategies were not working and a different approach could be beneficial. This was especially evident 
in districts with an increase in students needing reading intervention, which made it difficult for the 
reading interventionist to meet all the students’ needs. In District 11, where free and reduced-lunch 
rates had climbed to 70% by the second year of the study, the Assistant Superintendent of 
Instruction and Personnel described the importance of helping teachers understand how coaching 
could support the students’ best interest and, relatedly, the teachers’ interests as well. 

We have taken a look at some of the research on literacy coaching and how that 
could work. And we have a growing concern for the number of kids that repeat the 
reading intervention process. In other words, [students who] had reading 
intervention in second grade and in third and again in fourth. “Well, what’s going 
on?” So we started to take a look at the capacity of the classroom teacher in terms of 
literacy skills and ask, “how well can a classroom teacher support the student who’s 
at risk in order to make sure that they don’t necessarily have to go back in” (District 
11, Year 1, p. 3). 

In some districts, growing populations of low-level readers or English-language learners combined 
with teachers’ uncertainty about how to service these children in the regular classroom created a 
convincing argument that coaching may serve teachers’ interests more effectively than an 
intervention program. Thus, teachers’ self-interest provided additional incentive to positively 
influence coach implementation. 

In the context of this study, Weiss’ (1983) decision-making framework was useful for 
examining how ideology, interests and information interacted to influence districts’ decision 
outcomes with regard to coaching. At the same time, my analysis and search for disconfirming 
evidence revealed an additional variable that is not accounted for in the ITT framework: leadership. 

The Influence of Teadership 

Over the course of this three-year study, the participants repeatedly pointed to changes in 
leadership as precipitating changes in their decision outcomes. The formal leaders played an 
important role in shaping the interplay between information, ideology, and interests. Research 
indicates that superintendents and principals lead by setting direction, developing others, and 
building effective structures (Hallinger & Heck, 2002; Leithwood, Louis, Anderson, & Wahlstrom, 
2004). This was tme of the administrators in this study, whose formal job responsibility was to 
perform these leadership tasks with the aim of improving instruction. Thus, the formal leaders were 
in a position of power, capable of prioritizing some information, ideologies, and interests over 
others. The end result was variable progress with regard to coaching as a strategy for improving 
instruction. 
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Given that all of the districts sent participants to the Literacy Coaches Network, it may be 
surprising to learn that not all district leaders supported the notion of literacy coaching. One leader 
admitted sending teachers to the LCN to “appear collegial” and two others gave their teachers 
permission to attend, knowing that there was little support for implementing actual coaching 
initiatives. The Assistant Superintendent of Instruction in District 5 explained that, counter to the 
goals of the RSD, her district was focused on math and science. 

I didn’t commit one way or another on the literacy coaching. It’s not something 
that’s on my list. [I’m not] saying “Check, I’m going to do this.” I’m going to do 
what is needed. If a group of teachers said, “oh gosh, here’s what we’ve got to do,” 
then we’d study it. We’d really study it. We’d really look at the research and at our 
existing resources. And, to me, the most logical would probably be [improvement] 
through the reading specialists. (District 5, Year 1, p. 14) 

While this administrator seems to suggest that teachers’ interests and ideology would weigh into the 
decision process, she also conveys that her own ideals favor a student-focused model such as 
improving literacy through the use of reading specialists. As such the leader appears to prioritize her 
ideology in the decision-making process. 

In some districts, the loss of a supportive leader lead to stagnation of the coaching initiative 
(Districts 12 and 13) or a reversal away from the development of coach roles (District 18). Other 
times, gaining a supportive administrator could favorably shift the direction of the district’s coaching 
initiative. For example, following the second year of the LCN, District 16 hired a new Director of 
Instruction with a Ph.D. in literacy. Up until that point, coaches in District 16 had two hours each 
day to coach their teacher colleagues. Under the new Director, coaching became a full-time position. 
In addition, the director met with the six coaches monthly, sent them to literacy conferences, and 
purchased materials for them. The Director’s literacy knowledge, her beliefs about the value of 
coaching, her personal interest in making the coach roles successful, and her positional power as the 
director of instruction, afforded her a great deal of influence over the direction of the coaching 
initiative. 

Other districts had similar experiences. In District 4, where the central administration had 
little interest in coaching, a school principal was assigned to the task of overseeing the coaching 
initiative. During the first two years of the LCN, the principal reported making little progress toward 
coaching despite his personal belief that coaching was important. He explained that individual 
principals had discretion over coach role design and none had shown interest in developing coaches 
in their buildings despite sending participants to the LCN. However, when the district hired a new 
superintendent, the outlook on coaching shifted dramatically: 

The major key to helping us become a more cohesive district is that we got a new 
superintendent. And luckily for me the new superintendent and I agree on 
instructional philosophies and curriculum and we both agree that data is a key to 
determining your instructional practices. .. .That has filtered from the central office, 
to the administrative staff, to classroom teachers, to our literacy coaches. And just 
the ability to look at data and make decisions based on evidence instead of feeling 
has made a dramatic impact on what our literacy coaches do (Principal, District 4, 

Year 3, p. 4). 

New leadership brought new focus to the district and greater attention to coaching as a means for 
improving literacy. As such, the interplay of information, interests and ideology was direcdy related 
to the distribution of decision-making power in the district and to the role that formal leaders play in 
setting direction, developing others, and building effective structures (Hallinger & Heck, 2002; 
Leithwood, Louis, Anderson, & Wahlstrom, 2004). 
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Conclusion 

Evidence from this three-year study on districts’ decision outcomes suggests that regional 
capacity building efforts can significantly increase the implementation of coach roles. In this case, 
the training provided by the Regional School District (RSD) appeared to triple the number of 
coaching initiatives across the region. This growth may be understood as the result of increasing 
educators’ understanding of coaching and their human capacity to develop coaching initiatives. 
Thus, capacity building efforts at the regional or state level may be an effective policy tool for 
implementing coaching initiatives at district- and school-levels. 

At the same time, policy implementation is not a singular task; rather, it is a process enacted 
over time and influenced by a confluence of factors. My analysis of the data using Weiss’ (1983) 
decision-making framework provides further insights into the influence of information, ideology, 
and interests on districts’ decision outcomes. Although the districts reported being influenced by 
information from the RSD, they also indicated that educators’ self- interests and ideological beliefs 
about how teachers should use their time influenced the school districts’ policy positions and their 
decision whether to implement coaching initiatives. These findings support the notion that capacity 
building, as a policy tool, is both necessary and insufficient for reform. Moreover, districts should 
anticipate the affects of ideology and self-interest, or “politics,” on policy implementation efforts, 
even in the context of rigorous capacity building efforts aimed at providing the information and 
resources necessary for reform. 

Finally, district decision outcomes were shaped by the distribution of decision-making 
power, specifically, by the formal leaders’ influence on the interplay of information, interests and 
ideology. Although Weiss’s (1983) decision-making framework does not specifically address the 
influence of leadership on decision outcomes, she explains, “The distribution of power determines 
WHOSE ideology, interests, and information will be dominant ” (p. 239). In this study, shifts in formal 
leadership directly influenced districts’ policy positions and their propensity to build on the 
resources and learning opportunities provided as part of the RSD’s capacity building initiative. This 
finding supports existing research on educational leadership and extends Weiss’s (1983) decision¬ 
making framework to recognize the influence of formal leadership structures traditionally found in 
schools. Future research that utilizes micropolitics and informal leadership as lenses for 
understanding policy implementation could further deepen our understanding of the decision 
outcomes districts make related to coaching initiatives. 
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Gustavo E. Fischman fischman@asu.edu 

Join EPAA’s Facebook community at https://www.facebook.com/EPAAAAPE and Twitter 
feed @epaa_aape. 
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education policy analysis archives 
editorial board 

Editor Gustavo E. Fischman (Arizona State University) 

Associate Editors: Audrey Amrein-Beardsley (Arizona State University), Rick Mintrop, (University of California, Berkeley) 

Jeanne M. Powers (Arizona State University) 


Jessica Allen University of Colorado, Boulder 

Gary Anderson New York University 

Michael W. Apple University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Angela Arzubiaga Arizona State University 
David C. Berliner Arizona State University 
Robert Bickel Marshall University 
Henry Braun Boston College 
Eric Camburn University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Wendy C. Chi* University of Colorado, Boulder 
Casey Cobb University of Connecticut 
Arnold Danzig Arizona State University 

Antonia Darder University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign 

Linda Darling-Hammond Stanford University 

Chad d'Entremont Strategies for Children 
John Diamond Harvard University 
Tara Donahue Learning Point Associates 
Sherman Dorn LTniversity of South Florida 
Christopher Joseph Frey Bowling Green State 
University 

Melissa Lynn Freeman* Adams State College 
Amy Garrett Dikkers LTniversity of Minnesota 
Gene V Glass Arizona State University 
Ronald Glass University of California, Santa Cruz 
Harvey Goldstein Bristol LTniversity 
Jacob P. K. Gross Indiana University 

Eric M. Haas WestEd 

Kimberly Joy Howard* University of Southern 
California 

Aimee Howley Ohio LTniversity 
Craig Howley Ohio University 
Steve Klees University of Maryland 
Jaekyung Lee SUNY Buffalo 


Christopher Lubienski LTniversity of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign 

Sarah Lubienski University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign 

Samuel R. Lucas University of California, Berkeley 
Maria Martinez-Coslo University of Texas, Arlington 
William Mathis University of Colorado, Boulder 
Tristan McCowan Institute of Education, London 
Heinrich Mintrop LTniversity of California, Berkeley 
Michele S. Moses LTniversity of Colorado, Boulder 
Julianne Moss LTniversity of Melbourne 
Sharon Nichols LTniversity of Texas, San Antonio 
Noga O'Connor LTniversity of Iowa 

Joao Paraskveva University of Massachusetts, 
Dartmouth 

Laurence Parker University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign 

Susan L. Robertson Bristol LTniversity 

John Rogers LTniversity of California, Los Angeles 

A. G. Rud Purdue LTniversity 

Felicia C. Sanders The Pennsylvania State University 
Janelle Scott LTniversity of California, Berkeley 

Kimberly Scott Arizona State University 
Dorothy Shipps Baruch College/CUNY 
Maria Teresa Tatto Michigan State LTniversity 
Larisa Warhol University of Connecticut 
Cally Waite Social Science Research Council 

John Weathers University of Colorado, Colorado 
Springs 

Kevin Weiner LTniversity of Colorado, Boulder 
Ed Wiley LTniversity of Colorado, Boulder 

Terrence G. Wiley Arizona State University 
John Willinsky Stanford University 
Kyo Yamashiro University of California, Los Angeles 
* Members of the New Scholars Board 
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archivos analfticos de polfticas educativas 
consejo editorial 

Editor: Gustavo E. Fischman (Arizona State University) 

Editores. Asociados Alejandro Canales (UNAM) y Jesus Romero Morante (Universidad de Cantabria) 


Armando Alcantara Santuario Instituto de 

Investigaciones sobre la Universidad y la Educacion, 
UNAM Mexico 

Claudio Almonacid Universidad Metropolitana de 
Ciencias de la Educacion, Chile 

Pilar Arnaiz Sanchez Universidad de Murcia, Espana 

Xavier Besalu Costa Universitat de Girona, Espana 

Jose Joaquin Brunner Universidad Diego Portales, 
Chile 

Damian Canales Sanchez Instituto Nacional para la 
Evaluation de la Educacion, Mexico 

Maria Caridad Garcia Universidad Catolica del Norte, 
Chile 

Raimundo Cuesta Fernandez IES Fray Luis de Leon, 
Espana 

Marco Antonio Delgado Fuentes Universidad 
Iberoamericana, Mexico 

Ines Dussel FLACSO, Argentina 

Rafael Feito Alonso LTniversidad Complutense de 
Madrid, Espana 

Pedro Flores Crespo Universidad Iberoamericana, 
Mexico 

Veronica Garcia Martinez Universidad [uarez 
Autonoma de Tabasco, Mexico 

Francisco F. Garcia Perez Universidad de Sevilla, 
Espana 

Edna Luna Serrano LTniversidad Autonoma de Baja 
California, Mexico 

Alma Maldonado Departamento de Investigaciones 
Educativas, Centro de Investigation y de Estudios 
Avanzados, Mexico 

Alejandro Marquez Jimenez Instituto de 

Investigaciones sobre la Universidad y la Educacion, 
UNAM Mexico 

Jose Felipe Martinez Fernandez University of 
California Los Angeles, USA 


Fanni Munoz Pontiflcia LTniversidad Catolica de Peru 


Imanol Ordorika Instituto de Investigaciones 
Economicas — LTNAM, Mexico 

Maria Cristina Parra Sandoval Universidad de Zulia, 
Venezuela 

Miguel A. Pereyra Universidad de Granada, Espana 

Monica Pini LTniversidad Nacional de San Martin, 
Argentina 

Paula Razquin UNESCO, Francia 

Ignacio Rivas Flores LTniversidad de Malaga, Espana 

Daniel Schugurensky LTniversidad de Toronto-Ontario 
Institute of Studies in Education, Canada 

Orlando Pulido Chaves Universidad Pedagogica 
Nacional, Colombia 

Jose Gregorio Rodriguez Universidad Nacional de 
Colombia 

Miriam Rodriguez Vargas LTniversidad Autonoma de 
Tamaulipas, Mexico 

Mario Rueda Beltran Instituto de Investigaciones sobre 
la Universidad y la Educacion, UNAM Mexico 

Jose Luis San Fabian Maroto Universidad de Oviedo, 
Espana 

Yengny Marisol Silva Laya Universidad 
Iberoamericana, Mexico 

Aida Terron Banuelos Universidad de Oviedo, Espana 

Jurjo Torres Santome Universidad de la Coruna, 

Espana 

Antoni Verger Planells University of Amsterdam, 
Holanda 

Mario Yapu Universidad Para la Investigation 
Estrategica, Bolivia 
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arquivos analfticos de polfticas educativas 
conselho editorial 

Editor: Gustavo E. Fischman (Arizona State University) 
Editores Associados: Rosa Maria Bueno Fisher e Luis A. Gandin 

(Universidade Federal do Rio Grande do Sul) 


Dalila Andrade de Oliveira Universidade Federal de 
Minas Gerais, Brasil 

Paulo Carrano Universidade Federal Fluminense, Brasil 

Alicia Maria Catalano de Bonamino Pontificia 
Universidade Catolica-Rio, Brasil 

Fabiana de Amorim Marcello Universidade Luterana 
do Brasil, Canoas, Brasil 

Alexandre Fernandez Vaz Universidade Federal de 
Santa Catarina, Brasil 

Gaudencio Frigotto Universidade do Estado do Rio de 
Janeiro, Brasil 

Alfredo M Gomes Universidade Federal de 
Pernambuco, Brasil 

Petronilha Beatriz Gongalves e Silva Universidade 
Federal de Sao Carlos, Brasil 

Nadja Herman Pontificia Universidade Catolica —Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brasil 

Jose Machado Pais Institute) de Ciencias Sociais da 
Universidade de Lisboa, Portugal 

Wenceslao Machado de Oliveira Jr. Universidade 
Estadual de Campinas, Brasil 


Jefferson Mainardes Universidade Estadual de Ponta 
Grossa, Brasil 

Luciano Mendes de Faria Filho Universidade Federal 
de Minas Gerais, Brasil 

Lia Raquel Moreira Oliveira Universidade do Minho, 
Portugal 

Belmira Oliveira Bueno Universidade de Sao Paulo, 
Brasil 

Antonio Teodoro Universidade Lusofona, Portugal 

Pia L. Wong California State LTniversity Sacramento, 
U.S.A 

Sandra Regina Sales Universidade Federal Rural do Rio 
de Janeiro, Brasil 

Elba Siqueira Sa Barreto Fundacao Carlos Chagas, 
Brasil 

Manuela Terraseca Universidade do Porto, Portugal 

Robert Verhine Universidade Federal da Bahia, Brasil 

Antonio A. S. Zuin Universidade Federal de Sao Carlos, 
Brasil 




